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DETROIT, APRIL, 1838. 
The indisposition of the Superintendent of Public In- 


-struction has prevented the insertion in this number of 
-answerg to several questions of general interest. , 





The commentary on the school law will be com- 
smenced as soon as the revised statutes are published. 


THE GARDEN. 

Every family should cultivate a garden. In this our 
thighly favored land, scarcely a family need be without 
the rich luxuriant productions of a well dressed gar- 
den. These productions combine some of the most 
‘beautiful specimens to be found in the natural world, 
with the highest degree of utility. As a matter of 
health—as a matter of comfort—as a niatter of econo- 
my—and equally of ornament—it is all important to 
cultivate a garden, 

However splendid the mansion, and tastefully its 
foregrounds may be arranged and decorated, with a 
white-washed finish, if it lacks the various and rich 
productions of the garden—there is nu completeness in 
picture. The chief ornament of the premises is want- 
‘ing. The humble cottage surrounded with herbs, 
fruits and flowers, is infinitely more pleasing to the 
eye, than the naked walls and high wrought fences of 
the palace. These are the ‘productions of art, while 
those are the productions of yet unrivalled nature. 
»¢ Consider the lilies—how they grow ; they toil not ;” 
and yet they are the perfection of beauty ; for “ even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.” 

But with this praise of ornament is combined. the 
‘highest degree of economy. Whatever is produced in 
the garden is clear gain; because, in most cases, the 
Yabor bestowed upon it is done, when nothing else 
would be attempted. A few hours of well directed la- 
bor, from time to time, is all that is required in a small 
garden ; and such a one, properly planted and tilled, 
will yield an abundant harvest. No labor, bestowed 
upon the earth, returns so full a reward, as that done in 
the garden. The supply it furnishes will materially 
lessen the expenses ofa family. If so, then no family 
in these days, should be without such an inclosure, un- 
less ashamed to practice economy. One can hardly 
estimate the amount it will save, without fairly trying 
-the experiment. It is therefore an affair of economy as 
‘well as of ornament. 

And it is equally a matter of comfort. How pleasant 
-in the cool of day, to go through a well dressed garden 
of useful vegetables—of the choicest preductions of na- 
ture—presenting every variety of color, with the most 
beautiful forms, in conjunction with the richest fra- 
grance—and witness the fruit of your own labor and 
skill! How refreshing in the midst of day to return 
from your field, or workshop, or counting room, or pro- 
fessional toil—and sit down to a table fully supplied 
with such productions! Such table, thus spread and 
supplied, will promote cheerfulness, contentment and 


* domestic quiet. To be supplied withthe delicious pro- 


ducts ofa highly cultivated garden, cannot fail to minis- 
ter to the comfort of any family. 





But this is net all—besides the ornament, economy 
and comfort of the thing—health is thereby promoted. 
Such food as the garden furnishes, and especially in 
the season of it, is congenial to the nature and ¢ nstitu- 
tion of man. The diet of thousands of families consists 
chiefly of meat, bread and potatoes. When such is the 
case, more meat, which is a highly stimulating article 
of food, is used than is consistent with the preservation 
of perfect health. How perfectly easy to add occasion- 
ally to these substantial articles of diet—beets, carrots. 
parsnips, onions, turnips, tomatos, cucumbers, radishes, 
lettuce, cabbages, peas, beans, squashes, melons, cur- 
rants, and many others equally valuable and‘ healthy. 
Add to this, the labor required to till the garden pro-’ 
motes health. Some families actually suffer for the 
want of such exercise ; and know not whence their 
maladies spring. 

As already intimated, almost every family may be 
supplied with such productions, and sit down to their 
table, from day to day, with some of the rich luxuries 
of the vegetable world before them, as they now do to 
a few articles less palatable and healthy. The writer 
raised, summer before last, two bushels of onions, on a 
patch of ground ten feet square. The rows were 
a foot apart; and the labor expended upon it, during 
the season, might have been one hour. The same year 
he produced at the rate of a thousend bushels of ruta 
baga to the acre. The rows were four feet apart, and 
the plants in each about fifteen inches apart. One of 
the turnips, after being dressed, weighed twenty 
pounds, and measured two feet and ten inches in cir- 
cumference. 

It may be proper and useful to add in this connexion, 
that both farmers and gardeners will see in this state- 
ment a reason why they often have so small acrop. It 
is because they sow so much seed, and suffer all the 
plants to remain; the ‘consequence is, they have no 
room to expand themselves, and come to maturity. If 
you do not believe, just for once be reasonable and 
make the experiment. 

Let the gardener sow one half of his bed of beets in 
the usual way ; and on the other half, let the rows be 
one foot apart, and the plants eight inches apart in 
each ; and in the time of harvest, he will find that na- 
ture has been true to herself. Let the farmer try five 
rows of ruta baga across his field four feet apart, with 
the plants fifteen inches apart in each, and let them be 
well hoed ; the balance of his ground, he can, if he pre- 
fers, sow in the usual way. The land in both cases, 
should be rich and mellow. When the crops are gath- 
ered, let the publisher be informed of the result of these 
experiments. 

But to return to the garden—no farmer—no mecha- 
nic—no merchant—and no professional man, should be 
without one. Should every family in Michigan culti- 
vate a garden, what an embellishment it would add to 
every dwelling—how it would promote health and com- 
fort—and what a saving in the expenses ofeach! One 
can hardly estimate the amount that would thereby be 
saved to the state. 

Children should be early taught how to cultivate 
the garden; it ought to form a part of their education. 
It would furnish them with many hours of that kind of 
employment, which they need, and exercise their judg- 
ment, skill and taste. It would teach them the impor- 
tance of carefulnessin their movements ; and early lead 
them to the contemplation of beautiful objects. How 
much more rational such occupations, than many of 
those which parents now furnish their children, Let 
them have, as soon as old enough, their little beds, and 


be taught how to plant and till chem, and it will soon be 
found that they are apt scholars. Our first parents 
commenced their existence in a beautiful garden ; and 
they were required to dress it, and to keep it. Garden- 
ing therefore is of high antiquity and authority ; and is 
to be numbered amongst the most honorable and usefu! 
arts, 





(CIRCULAR—1.) 
Office of Superintendent of Publie Instruction, 
Marshall, April 25, 1838. } 
To the Inspectors of Schools in the several townships of 
the State of Michigan : 

GENTLEMEN—You are each and all of you aware 
that there are lands located in your respective town- 
ships, and given to the state for the purposes of educa- 
tion. These lands are the property of the state; and 
when sold, the moneys accruing from such sale, are to 
be invested and constitute a permanent fund—the year- 
ly interest of which is to be distributed for the education 
of the children of the state, in all time te come. Now 
each and allof you, as well as every other citizen of the 
state, will say—verily, this fund should be religiously 
guarded. It is devoted to a cause that is all important 
and sacred—to a cause, on the prosperity of which, is 
suspended the best interests of the state—its character, 
its reputation, its honor, and the continuance of its noble 
institutions. Ifso, in what utter detestation would the 
man be held who should attempt to embezzle any por- 
tion of this fund? What torrents of virtuous indigna 
tion would roll through the land, and be poured down 
upon his guilty head. And how justly too? The vile 
man has attempted to rob our children, would be on the 
lips of all classes of the community. 

But, gentlemen, suffer the question to be put—in what 
respects would it be more odious for sueh_a man to rob 
the school fund of a portion of its moneys, than it is for 
persons living near the university and school lands to be 
plundering those lands of valuable timber? Is not the 
practice a vile one? Is it not robbing the children of 
the state ? and also their children to all future genera- 
tions ? . Ought it not to be discountenanced and frown- 
ed upon by all good and virtuous citizens? Let the 
public mind be aroused tu this subject; and let the 
people generally be made sensible that they are direct- 
ly interested to preserve entire every lot of land, which 
has been granted to the state for school purposes. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction is empow- 
ered, and it is by law made his duty, to prosecute in all 
cases, that may come to his knowledge, for treepass and 
waste upon the university and school lands. The ob- 
ject of this circular is to authorize the inspectors of 
schools in the several townships of the state to guard 
those lands, and to report to this office all cases of tres- 
pass and waste, that have been or may hereafter be 
committed, with the names of the depredators and the 
names of witnesses ; and also to the district attorney of 
their respective counties all such cases and names. 
Gentlemen, you can hardly fail to feel a deep interest in 
the preservation of this property. Spare no man, on 
account of his wealth or connexions, whose pilfering 
disposition may have led him so far to forget his duty 
to himself—to his family—to the rising generation 
around him—to posterity—and to the glorious institu- 
tions of our republic—as to be guilty of committing 
depredations on that property, which has been given to 
the state, as a vested and sacred trust, for the promotion 
of a most praiseworthy object—for the promotion of an 

object in whieh every citizen of the state has a direct 
and positive interest. 





You will doubtless see the importance of doing all 
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in your power, to furm in your respective neighbor- 
hoods and townships a correct public sentiment—such 
4 public sentiment as shall effectually frown out of ex- 
istence the vile practice of stealing from one’s own 
children. Men who will purloin from property devoted 
te a cause so sacred, because the trusteeship is vested 
im the state, will not scruple, should occasion present, 
of laying their hands upon the property of their neigh- 
bors. It is a fact, within the knowledge of the Super- 
intendent, that no part of a certain section would sell 
the past season, even at the minimum price, on account 
of the extensive plundering, which had been committed 
in years past. Had the noble timber, in which its chief 
value cofsisted, and which once decked its surface, 
been suffered to stand, it would undoubtedly have sold 
for rising thirty dol'ars per acre. Here then, at the least 
calculation, is a loss to the school fund of nothing short 
of twenty-five dollars the acre, on one entire section, 
consisting of six hundred and forty acres, making a loss 
to this fund of sixteen thousand dollars!!! This, gen- 


tlemen, is but one instance. The interest arising from. 


the sixteen thousand dollars would have been eleven. 
hundred and twenty dollars. This would have sup- 
ported, at least six months in the year, six large primary 
schools, and awarded to the teachers a much: higher 
compensation than they now usually obtain; giving to 
a female teacher in each, for three months, twenty dol- 
lars per month, and forty per month to a male teacher 
in each for the same term of time, besides leaving a 
small surp's to each. 

Can the people of Michigan suffer such depredations 
upon their rights, property, and dearest interests, with- 
out frowning indignantly upon the trespassers? If 
they can, then farewell to all our pleasing hopes—to all 
our high-wrought visions of the future—to all our 
dreams of coming greatness—for all these bright antici- 
pations of future glory must end in disappoi t—and 
our sun go down in thickest gloom. Because, to suf- 
fer such waste, without doing all in their power to bring 
the guilty to justice, would indicate such a want of 
moral sentiment and virtue in the community, as would 
render it perfectly obvious that our most valuable insti- 
tutions cannot long be preserved. It is useless to urge 
that the government of the United States have suffered 
timber to be cut upon their lands—they may have done 
it in many cases, with a view to encourage settlements 
for the purpose of selling more readily the public lands. 
But this is no apology—and no excuse for tréspassing: 
upon those lands which have been intrusted to the state 
for the high purposes of education. 

Gentlemen, if you will but second the views of the 
undersigned in this matter, the vile practice must soon 
cease to disgrace our state. Be induced, thorefure, by 
every consideration of patriotism—by a regard to the 
rights and interests of your ehildren—by all that is sa 
cred in human improvement and the promotion of learn- 
ing—to be vigilant in guarding the university and’ 
school lands, and to report every case of trespass that 
may come to your knowledge. 

Respcctfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
JOHN D. PiERCE, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 





(CIRCULAR—2.) 


Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction, : 
Marshall, April 25, 1838. | 


To the District Attorneys of the several counties of the 
State of Michigan : 

GsNTLEMEN—lIt is provided in the third section of 
the act for the disposition of the university and primary 
schol lands, approved March 21, 1837, that the prose- 
‘euting atturncys of the several counties shall appear in 
behalf of the state, and conduct all such suits as they 
may be instructed and required to do by the Superin- 
tendent of Public. Instructign ; and it is provided in the 
sseond section of said act that these suits shall be 





brought in his name of office. The object of this cir- 
cular is to request you to prosecute all cases of trespass 
on the university or school lands, that may come to 
your knowledge; and especially all such cases as may 
be reported to you by the school inspectors of the seve- 
ral townships of your respective counsies. Spare no 
man, who can be guilty of such depredations. You will 
of course exercise some discretion in regard to the cases 
that may be presented. If any trespasser is disposed 
to come forward and pay the full amount of damoges, 
if these damages -can be ascertained by the appointment 
of disinterested appraisers, you can, if you shall judge 
best, settle in such acass. But let no man escape with 
impunity, who may have committed, or who shall here- 
after commit depredations on the lands reserved to the 
state for the purposes of education. Report all cases of 
settlement or prosecution to this office; and remit all 
moneys you may collect agreeably to the provisions of 
the fourth section of the act aforesaid. 
Respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
JOHN D. PIERCE, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


XX All publishers of papers in the state, favorable to 
the cause of education, are desired to give the above 
circulars an insertion in their respective papers. 


MICHIGAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

This society was instituted in 1828. Its object is to 
procure and preserve objects: and information relating 
to the natural, civil, literary, ecclesiastical and aborigi- 
nal history of the country, and of Michigan in particu- 
lar. 

At a meeting on the 28th February, 1838, Hon. L- 
Cass, minister at thee Court of: France, presented 
through the medium ofa member of the society, the 
“ Pontiac manuscript,” narrating the circumstances of 
a eonspiracy to take the Fort of Detroit, by the lake 
Indians in 1763. Major Brevoort, presented through 
Dr. Pitcher, an original Indian deed of the date of 1771; 
for a farm at Springwells. Society voted the expres. 
sion of thsir thanks to the donors respectively for their 
valuable presents. 

Dr. Sager offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted. 

Resolved, That it would conduce to the progress of 
historical knowledge, to form a collection of crania of the 
North American tribes of Indians, that donations of 
such. crania be solicited, and that it is expedient to 
have a course of lectures delivered before the society 
on the subject. 

The following additional article to the constitution 
was adopted, to stand as article twelve. 

Female writers, who have distinguished themselves 
by their writings, in any part of the world, may be 
elected honorary members of this society. 

March 14. A-reselution was adopted requesting the 
Rt. Rev. 8. McCoskry, to deliver an address before the 
society, at its next annual meeting. 

March 19. Mr. Fasquelle and Mr. Schooleraft, were 
appointed a c iitee to te a translation of the 
Pontiac Manuscript. 

The following persons were elected officers for 1838. 

Hi. R. Scnooicrart, President. 

Joun Bippue, Esq. First Vice-president. 
Evrotas P. Hastines, Esq. Second Vice-president, 
Mas. Henry Wurtine. Corresponding Secretary. 
Dr. B.S. Rice, Recording. Secretary. 

C. C. TrowsrinGE, Esq. Treasurer. 

Dr. Z. Pircuer, Librarian. 

Dr. Dovertass Hovcuron, 

Dr, Apr'm Sacer, ’ Curators. 

H. Wuitina, 

E. P. Hastings and H. K. Sanger, were appointed a 
committee to procure a permanent room for the meetings 
and collections of the society. 








Despotism can no more exist ina nation, until the 
liberty ofthe press be destroyed, than the night can 
happen before the sun is:set:—Lacon. 





The legislature at its late cession passed the following’ 
resolution with scarcely a dissehting vote : 

“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the State of Michigan, That the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction be, and he is hereby authorized to 
furnish to the schvol inzpectors of each township onw 
copy of the Journal of Education, fo: the use of said 
inspectors ; and also, one copy to the District Board of 
each district, for the use of said board ; ‘and to deduct 
the amount of subscription for said copics from the 
— to be apportioned to each district and town- 
ship. 


EDUCATION THE SAFEGUARD OF LIBERTY. 
(From Beecher’s Plea for the West.} 

“ The West is a young empire of mind, and power, 
and wealtli, and free institutions; rushing up to a giunt 
manhood, with a rapidity and a power never before 
witnessed below the sun. And if she carries with hor 
the elements of her preservation, the experiment will 
be glorious—the joy of the nation”” * * * * 

“ But what will become of the West, if hor prespe- 
rity rushes up tosuch a majesty of powsr, while those 
institutions linger which are necessa:y to form the 
mind, and the conscience, and the heart of that vast 
world. It must not be permitted. And yet what is 
done must be done quickly; for population will not 
wait, and commerce will not casi anchor, and manufize- 
tures will not shut off the steam nor shut down the gate, 
and agriculture, pushed by millions of freemen on their 
fertile soil, will not withheld her corrupting abun 
dance. 

“We must educate! We must educate! or we 
must perish by our own prosperity. If we do not, short 


from the cradle to the grave will be our race. If in- 


our haste to be rich and mighty, we outrun our literary 
institutions, they will never overtake us. And let no 
man quiet himself, and dream of liberty, whatever may 
become of the West. 

“ The West. is. half as large as all Europe, four times 
as large as the Atlantic states, and twenty times as 
neg as New England. Was there ever such a spec 
tacle—sueh a field in which to plant the seeds of an im- 
mortal liarvest!--so vast a ship, so richly laden with 
the world’s treasures and riches, whose helm is offered 
to the guiding influence of early forming institutions |’ 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF WOMAN. 

Nor is sufficient attention directed to the physical 
educa:ion of women,—to that course of instruction 
and treatment, which relates to the vigor and improve- 
ment of their bodily powers. The influence of the 
body onthe mind is universally admitted. When the 
fowmer is healthful and active, the latter becomes su» 
ceptible of so much the higher and more successfu! 
; whereas a feeble temperament generally tends 

to the production of mental imbecility, materially less- 
ens out usefulness, and throws a hue of sadness over 
all the scenes of life. Now our constitution, our bodily 





powers, are very much at the mercy of those, who com ° 


trel our physical education. A noglect in this particn- 
lar is followed by irremediab e misery. It is from such 
neglect that we so often witness the constitutional infir- 
mities of learned mon, and so often are called to mourn 
over the e extinction of brilliant genius. Such 
been too commonly practiced in relation to 
female children. Many have become victims to 2 
throughout their lives, have suffered from irr 
tability, pulmonary weakness, morbid sensibility, fie- 
kleness of purpose, inconsistency of conduct, and all the 
racting. agonies of nervous debility. There ie 
doubtless a constitutional difference in the sexes, and 
women are net to- be trained to tlie severe athletic ex- 
ercises of men ; but surely the former ought to have 
the benefit of all such becoming cxercis2 as shall give 
them healthful bodies and firm nerves, ‘ How often,” 
says Miss Priscilla Wakefield, “ has an anxiety for the 
delicacy of the complexion, ur the apprehension of her 
being a romp, restrained a girl from the indulgence of 
enjoying with any onc, exercise in a sufficient degree to 
secure her. from that feeble, sickly, languid state, which 
frequently renders her not only capricious, but helpless 
throughout the wiiole of her life.” ‘ Let it never be 
forgotten,” she adds, “ that true delicacy consists in a 
purity ofsentiment, and is as much superior to its sub- 
stitute, external manners, as a real gem is to an artifi- 
cial one.”’ Let the utmost attention now be paid to the 
physical education of females, not simply to their diet, 
temperance, and cleanliness, but to the practice of bo- 
dily exercise. Letthem have such physical recreation, 
as shall be consisten? with their delicacy of sex, and as 
shall serve to procure for them vigorous constitutions 
and sound minds, Strengthen their physical powers, 
and you may then give energy to their intellects, brit 
liant tints of beauty to their psrsons, animation to their 
spirits, and grace to their manners.—Rev. Mr. Bur- 
roughs' Address. 
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[From the Annals of Education.) 


MORAL INFLUENCE OF CRUELTY. 

We aretold in some of the newspapers, that a humane 
prince of one of the smaller German States, has lately 
imposed a tax of five dellars on every bird found impri- 
zoned in a cage, within his territories. 

We are glad to have it in our power to record, in our 
journal, a fact of this kind ; nor does it give us the lesa 

leasure because it transpired on the eastern continent. 
ay it be followed, in its spirit, by many a prince in 
both hemispheres ; especially by those minor princes, 
aa they are commonly regarded, who sign the decrees, 
and pass the sentences of the family and the school ; 
and whose individual labors have more influence, with 
here and there an exception, to curse and bless man- 
kind, than those who are only the nominal monarchs of 
their millions or their tens of millions. 

We have been pained a hundred times, to see families 
of children trained up with the sad example of bird cages 
before their eyes, by parents who, at any moment of 
their lives, would shudder at he thought ef blunting 
the moral feelings, or rendering callous the sensibilities 
ofa single human being ; and, above all, of those whose 
livesand whose happiness, present and future, are dear- 
er to them than their own. 

For it is not the individ..al always—no, nor yet often 
—of coarser feelings and grosser sensibilities, who ac- 
customs his rising charge to the scenes to which we 
have alluded. Onthe contrary, it is generally the per- 
sons whose sentiments are, in the main, correct ; and 
whose principles and, indeed, whose whole nature are, 
for the most part, refined and elevated. 

But whence arises thismistake ?_ Does it not 7 
ate in want of thought ? Has the parent, of this des- 
cription, ever reflected at all on the subject? Does he 
know any thing of the manner in which juvenile cha- 
racter is baat ? Dees he understand clearly that he 
is to be the arbiter, not of the fortune only, but of the 
fate of his household ? 

Had we not so often witnessed ths sensibility of most 
parents in regard to some of the wants and woes around 
them, andjtheir utter insensibility in regard to others, it 
might be difficult for us to believe that, of which we 
have now the fullest assurance. We could as soon be 
indaced to put bitter for sweet or sweet for bitter; and 
with nearly as little difficulty, be led to conf. und 
5 and a ‘ sale inthe i 

ere must be something so incompatible in the idea 
ofa virtuoas, refined and sensible family, whose social 
hours present scenes—if such can any where be fi 
which, more than any thing else below the sun, give 
antepast of high heaven, with bird cages and their suf- 
fering inmates scattered over their otherwise well ar- 
ranged and well ordered premises. 

Let us look at the history of these poor birds. Bornto 
a milder climate, they are with tae extremest difficulty 
sustained in ours, when watched with ths most assidu- 
ous care. Many dic, sooner or later, victims to the ex- 
cessive or unnatural heat of the rooms in which they are 
kept; tosay nothing of these that die from the long 
eontinaed cold. Many die from the bad air they breathe 
and the bad, half-poisoned food they eat. Many die for 
the want of the pure light of that luminary, which was 
made for the slave as well as the master.* 

But it is not the early death of these beautiful crea- 
tures alone, which it to call forth our pity. The 
living are more to be commiserated than the dying. 
We mean by this, that the —_ sickness which the 
must suffer, and the unn ed pangs they must in 
probability endure in silence, long before nature gives 
up the struggle, should awaken, if aught had power to 
do it, the most unreflecting ; and rouse from theirstupor 
the most etupid. ; 

We have not yet so much as alluded to the suffering 
and wo induced by the merciless war inflicted on the 
unoffending tribes, in order to secure them; or to the 
numbers siain or wounded in the war; orthe moving 
lamentation and wo among the friends of the captur- 
ed ;. or to the loss of thousands on the voyage of trans- 
portation. Yet this is an item in the id account ; 
an item, too, in the account of somebody, at the grand 
tribunal. We are aware, that where there is no law 





* Dr. Jerome V. C. Smith, of Boston, in alate lecture be- 
fore the Boston Physiological Society, gave 1s a reason why 
the singing and other birds brought from foreign countries 
die prematurely, the fact that we inhumanly withhold from 
them the gravel which is necessary to that part of digestion 
which ‘takes place in the gizzard, and which, it is supposed, 
the gravel stones facilitate. But had Dr. Smith forgotten that 
the monkey, too, and indeed, all the quadrupeds, and nearly 
all the reptiles of tropical climes, die prematurely when 
brought here, as well as the birds? Do they die, too, for 
wantof gravel? The truth is, that though the gravel ought 
not to be inhumanly withheld, the early sickness and prema- 
ture dissolution, both of the birds and quadrypeds, is owing 
principally to the causes alluded to in the remarks which 
riled forh this note. 





} there is no transgression; and that ignorance, when 


i ce is in no wise voluntary, isa ial a 
logy tor what would otherwise be crime. Yet who is 
he, whereis he, that can plead an involuntary ignorance 


on the subject before us, in a country studded with bi- 
bles, churches and school-houses ? On somebody, we 
repeat it, then, an awful responsibility must rest. The 
whole weight of the guilt of frightening, hunting, 
wounding, starving, freezing, roasting, smothering, fet- 
tering, murdering, the myriads, not only of: singing birds, 
but of all other living beings, whom the folly, the ava- 
tice, the cupidity of man have tempted him to seize and 
convey from country to country, even at the hazard of 
his own life and the lives of many a fellow man—the 
whole weight of all this guilt, we say, rests somewhere. 
Not a particle of it is forgotten in the mind of God. 
Not a sparrow falleth tothe ground without his notice ; 
no, nor ever will. Nota drop of the blood of those over 
whom we were placed as lords, but not as tyrants, to 
bless but not to curse, falls to the ground, without eli- 
citing a cry of vengeance thatshall be heard, and must 
be heard, before the Eternal Throne. 

‘IT would not enter on my list of friends,’ says Cow- 

er, ‘the man whe ueedlessly sets foot upon 2 worm,’ 

either would we, if we could help it. More than this, 
we would abolish, if we had it in our power, every form 
of slavery, from the slavery of the silver trout, or the 
gold or silver fish, to that of the huge elephant. We 
would abolish it, by supplying a morbid desire to see 
something new, rather than to improve, and to feast 
ourselves on distortion rather than pure nature, with 
the love of true, healthy pleasures, and with a hearty 
desire for solid improvement. We would pull down by 
building something better in the first place. Nor would 
we be over-solicitous to avoid pulling down, or at least 
breaking up in this way, that is, by the force of public 
Opinion, our fashionable menageries and travelling 
caravans of new and curious animals. 

If this last assertion should surprise any individual, 
we beg him to consider well what we have said, as 
wellas what we are to say, presently. We are net ig- 
norant, that by denouncing) the exhibition of liviy g ani- 
mals, we not only set ourselves against public sentiment, 
but against the seer opinion of many enlightened and 
good men. They suppose these exhibitions improve the 
public taste as wi in afford a never failing tund of in- 
formation, of the choicest kind, to the student of natural 
history ; which is undoubtedly true. But thisis only 
one side of the subject.* We would reverse the pic- 
tare. We have shown a part of the other side. e 
will look farther, at the moral tendencies of these 
things. 

Have we ever t ht how the habitual possession cf 
living beings, obviously without their freedom, and of- 
ten in exile, must gradually tend to reconcile the infan- 
tile mind to the slavery of all arimals below men ? 
And how from mere reconciliation to it, by a transition 
searcely appreciable, we to entire approbatien ? 
And how, too, from the slavery of brute animals, we 
soon learn to look with indifference on the slavery of 
—- endowed with souls, and beaming with im- 
mo 

Do those who have been all their lives leng accus- 
tomed to the varied forms of slavery we have mention- 
ed, know how much they benumbed their moral sensi- 
bilities and deadened their sympathies with human scr- 
row and human sufferings ? Can they believe, for one 
moment, that when they now meet those who deserve 
their commiseration or their eharity——those whose 
F wang tebe + Spats hy and assistance, 
they have any of atcuteness of feeling which they 
would have in other circumstances? We 
slavery, its physical and moral evils and consequences ; 
but are not many of our most worthy citizens as truly 
slaveholders, in spirit, as those whom they so much 
despise or pity ? 

It sometimes surprises us, when we consider what a 
strange bundle of inconsistencies the creature is, whom 
we callman. How litile known to himself! How lit- 
tle studied! How little developed, even after the lapse 
of so many generations! He hates slavery, and yet 
hugs it to his bosom. He hates him who occasions it, 
and yet isin spiritthe very same. He hates chains, and 
yet iorges and applies them, not only to those around 
him, but to himself: and the more they clank, the 
louder he eries, Hurra for freedom ! 

Is itnotso? Mustit not beso? Otherwise, what 
mean these moans—as sincere as they are plaintive-- 
about oppression, and tyranny, and cruelty in dis- 
tant regions of the earth, while the domestic dog, 
and cat, and cow, and horse—aye, and your dwell- 


* The stuffed skins of most birds and animals, if prepared 
in a suitable manner, may be made to answer nearly all the 
purposes of the youthful student. A competent knowledge 
of this department of nature certainly bas been obtained with- 
out the menagerie or the caravan; and it is a maxim with us, 
that what man has done, man may do. 








ers in cages, too—send forth their moans now and th 
nearer home, on account of cruel kicks, and stripes, 
ing, and starvation, and other still more intolera- 

le tortures ? Beyond and above this, what mean those 
occasional blows, not only with the flat hand, but with 
the fist, and even with wooden weapons, across the ten- 
der cranium, or the scarcely less tender trunk of the 
human being ? 

Were there no human inconsistency on the subject 
before us, why should we find such a want of harmony 
in our feelings and our attachments, and in the bestow- 
ment of our tender mercies ?_ Why should a pet dog, 
aged, dirty, indolent, be taken into his mistress’s parlor, 
for fear he should be cold, or into her carriage, to the 
annoyance of several friends, lest he should be tired ; 
while the female domestic must be turned off witha 
scarcity of fuel, which endangers her health ; and must 
trudge her very life away to contribute to our comfort 
and that of our dear friend Jowler ? Nay, still worse, 
why should our tens and hundreds of dollars a year be 
spent on pet horses, and dogs, and monkeys, to the de- 
nial of our own children, whom we value as the apple 
of our eye, not merely of a full supply cf bread to sus- 
tain animal life, but also of any supply at all, unless it be 
obtained by accident or stealth, of bread to that immor- 
tal mind, which is believed, professedly so at least, to 
be worth a thousand bodies ? 

We are unfriendly to any sort of oppression, or ty- 
ranny, or cruelty, foreign or domestic, human or bruta!. 
We believe most fully, that God has instituted govern- 
ments and relations, not that tyrants or masters may 
abuse their fellow men, or even their own children, but 
that they may conduce, by a few well directed arrange- 
ments, tothe public good. We believe thatthe Creator 
has made man lord over the other animals; but not that 
he should hurt them, unnecessarily, any more than he 
would his children. Indeed, they are, in a sense, his 
adopted children ; or if not, he is at least their appoint- 
ed guardian. Hoe is bound to make no movements 
which will tend to injure any one of them, directly ar 
indirectly ; as well as to make every movement in his 

wer which will, directly or indirectly, premote their 
happinae 

/hen these views are not only understood, but acted 
out <very where in life ; when the parent and teacher. 
on all occasions and under all circumstances, come_to 
set a consistent living le to all i them, not 
only of piety to God, but of that evidence of piety, wnich 
consists in well ordered arrangements, not merely for 
the happiness of domestic men—if such there must be— 
but of domestic animals, and to evince a love to them as 
to brethren; when, in one word, man becomes as strik- 
ingly a saviour, as he has hitherto been a destroyer of 
his race, and ofthe o her races over which he is placed 
as overseer, then, indeed—perhaps not sooner—shall we 
find consistency, and mercy, and charity flourish in the 
earth ; and inconsistency, and tyranny, and oppression, 
and hatred, begin to hide their heads. 

In that happy day, instead of violently thrusting aside, 
in a fit of anger, the poor dog and cat, who have faith- 
fally served us for years, or kicking them headlong from 
a door or elsewhere, a rod or more, and beating the very 
breath from their bodies; or throwing a shovel or a 
pair of tongs at a domestic fowl, beeause it entered 2 foot 
within the parlor door, or in a heat of passien, knocking 
down the or ox, or plunging a sharp instrument 
into his side, or kicking across tho room, with all thu 
vengeance and half the malice of a fiend, the dearest 
child the Creator has given us—~our own eyes have 
witnessed these or similar abuses—in that happy day, 
We say, instead of blows and bruises, we shall have kind 





of | words and favors; and instead of oaths and impreca- 


tions, prayers. When will prayer begin to ascend be- 
fore the Throne of Mercy in behalf of brute animals ? 
When will the voice prayer even begin to be heard im 
our dwellings in behaif of those whom,we are accus- 
tomed to think no more of than if they were brutes ? 
When will one juvenile mind and heart be formed un- 
der the hallowed influence of a truly Pitional and con- 
sistent Christian example ? 

After all, we have left unsaid much that ought to be 
said on this subject. We have scareely alluded to the 
permanent influence which the cruelty, or even the 
neglect of birds in our cages, or animals in our cribs, 
has upon the disposition, and temper, and affections of 
those who constantly witness it. It would take a vol- 
ume instead ofa single essay, to develope the subject in 
all its — and breadth; and to speak, in proper 
terms, ofall its enormities. 


Education, if so directed as to produce health, wis- 
dom and virtue, will be found to be a surer means of 
obtaining and securing happiness, in the greatest state 
of perfection, among the largest number of persons, 
than any other humaninstrument that can be applied to 
roe accomplishment of the same end.—J. S. Bucking+ 
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‘AN ADDRESS, 

Delivered at Detroit, on occasion of a Convention of 
Teachers and others friendly to Universal Education, 
January 3, 1838. By Joun D. Pierce, A. M., Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 

No subject has had inflicted upon it such a mass of 
words without knowledge, as education. It is the first 
theme of the rude freshman and the standing topic of 
declamation fer every orator that mounts a western 


. stump. And yetno subject, sosupremely affecting the 


every day interests of man, is so little understood; and 
the reason is, the most superficial thinker supposes him- 
self perfect. master of it. But assuredly education is a 
subject of much difficulty as well as of vast magnitude. 
It comprises the whole of the physical, intellectual and 
moral culture of the man, from the first dawnings of 
his existence to the termination of his earthly career. 
When the child begins to lisp his native tongue, his 
education hascommenced ; and it is not complete till 
there is nothing more for him te learn. But with the 
universe of matter and of mind before him, with all 
their laws, operations, dependencies and relations, there 
is no danger of a want of new and interesting subjects of 
inquiry, they will be continually presenting themselves 
to the reflecting mind with all the freshness and vigor of 
youth. Threescore years and ten are hardly sufficient 
to write down a list of all the objects of research ; 
much less are they sufficient for a full and perfect in- 
vestigation of them. The field of knowledge is vast, 
it is infinite, being as unlimited as the universe itself. 
When all is known of matter, in all i's forms, modifica- 
tions,motions and powers,that can be learned; and when 
the universe of mind is fully surveyed, and all is known 
of its mighty energies, susceptibilities, high emotions, 
relations and duties, that can be learned ; then, and not 
till then, can it be said of any one, his education is finish- 
ed. If these things are so, and who can doubt their 
truth, then the position that education is a subject of 
immense magnitude is fully sustained. 
’*Tis education that makes the man. ’Tis education 
that exalts to empire ; for knowledge is power—power 
over matter and over mind. It was the learning of 
Napoleon, which cr him that wonderful facility of 
combination that led to the subjugation of states and 
empires. It was the culture of his mental faculties in 
early life, that gave him this power over the elements 
and over men. It was knowledge, which enabled Frank- 
lin to draw the lightning from the clouds, and disarm 
the thunderbolts of heaven. It was this, which enabled 
him to triumph at foreign courts, and secure for his 
country the recognition of her independence. It was 
learning, which enabled Fulton to combine the ele- 
ments of one of the most efficient and subtle agents in 
nature, and so to direct and apply its power, as to pro- 
pel ships of immense size, not only through the still 
waters, but against both wind and tide through the 
boisterous rolling ocean. It was knowledge, which 
enabled Milton to wing his rapid and adventurous flight 
to the very throne of the upper heavens, thence down- 
ward te the lowest deep, thence upward back to earth 
again ; and which invested him with a magic power, 
soto combine all the rich imagery of the eastern, with 
the beautiful forms and scenery of the western world, 
a3 to charm the nations with his melodious song. It 
was a thorough knowledge of mind, which enabled 
such menas Locke and Edwards to trace the operations 
of the human understanding, and develope the motives 
and springs ef human action. It was a deep and thor- 
ough knowledge of men, wi'h aclear perception of right, 
of the nature and relation of things, which led our fa- 
thers successfully through th? struggle of the revolu- 
tion, and to the formation and adeption of a constitu- 
tion and fourm of government, embodying and co:centra- 
ting the wisdom and expericne> of ages. But in these 
cases, asin all oth.rs, this knowledge was not intuitive ; 
it was obtained by education; by a close applica'iou to 
study at the various fountains and sources of knowledge. 
Men are not born philosophers, or statesmen, or poets, 
or mechanics, or teachers. It is only by the culture of 
the — faculties and susceptibilities of human na- 
ture, that this tremendous power over matter and mind 
is acquired. What could an ignorant, uneducated 
Cicero have done? Could he have swayed by his elo- 
quence the destinies of Rome, and wielded her mighty 
power at his pleasure ? What could anignorant, unedu- 
eated Paul have done? Could he have met the philoso- 
phers and judges of Greece and Rome, in their own tem- 
ples, courts and halls of science, and turned their inscrip- 
tions and the language of their poets against themselves, 
confounding them by the clearness and strength of his 
arguments, and repelling them with their own weapons? 
t gave to ancient Greece that transcendant glory, 
which has shone down with undiminished and undimin- 
ishing effulgence through the long track of time to these 
remete ages? What gave to ancient Rome the most 
astonishing celebrity and power, and enabled her armies 


to go on from age to age conquering and to conquer, un- 
til all the mr of the om Seoul submissive at her 
feet? What has given to Great Britain, France and 
these United States such a tremendous preponderating 
influence in guiding and directing the affairs of the en- 
tire world ? | answer, superior knowledge, acquired by 
education; and this power over the nations can be re- 
tained only by superior knowledge acquired by educa- 
tion. 

But it is not my purpose to declaim on the greatness 
of the subject, nor upon its importance as it respects 
our political, moral and social relations, I take it for 
granted that in a country boasting of its free institutions 
and free government, its value must in some measure 
be appreciated. To suppose otherwise would be a se- 
vere reflection upon the good sense and intelligence of 
the whole community, and especially upon those who 
hearme. Though there may be great remissness in the 
prosecution of the subjct, yet no man can seriously 
reflect u it, without being strongly convinced that 
all which is valuable in government, in civil and 
religious liberty, and in the perpetuity of free institu- 
tions, is suspended upon the general diffusion of know- 
ledge. Without education, the fairest superstructure 
ever reared in the march oftime by blood and treasure, 
and of just and equal proportions, must moulder and 
tumble into ruin, and its name and memorial become 
and remain a by-word and a hissing and an astonish- 
ment to the nations of the earth. Let the night of igno- 
rance settle down upon this fair land, and crimes of 
every name and shade will increase and multiply. 
Let that night come, and injustice and oppression will 
be found in the high places of the land, unterrified and 
unrestrained by the frown of a free and virtuous people. 
When these things shall prevail, there will be an utter 
end to all security of property, of liberty and life. No 
one then can doubt the importance of education. It is 
indeed just as valuable as is the prosperity, the freedom 
and happiness of a great and growing people. 

“ Education comprehends all that series of instruc- 
tion and discipline, which is intended to enlighten the 
understanding, correct the temper, and form the man- 
ners and habits of youth, and fit them for usefulness in 
their future stations.”” Its high aims and purposes are 
thus beautifully expressed by an ancient pvet: “That 
our sons may be as plants grown up in their youth, and 
our daughters as corner-stones, polished after the simili- 
tude of a palace.” Education, therefore, is a subject 
which may justly claim the attention of the most pow- 
erful and gifted minds. As an instrument of good, on a 
scale most magnificent, it is worthy the highest conside- 
ration. The nigh destiny of the republic and of man is 
involved in it, for it relates to his duties and his hopes, 
and ought hence to engage the time and talent of the 
highest order of intellect. Coul] it be viewed by the 
great mass of our people in its true light, in all its tre- 
mendous bearings upon the welfare of nations and the 
best good of the world, and in all the grand results it is 
fitted te produce; it would excite in every bosom a 
thrilling interest. It is truly an omen of good, as well 
asa matter of rejoicing, that so many of our mos* wor- 
thy and intelligent citizens are beginning to direct their 
attention with an all-absorbing interest to the great sub- 
jectof education. Let inquiry be made; let it be en- 
couraged. Let itbe further exerted ; let it be properly 
directed, and the most important results may be expect- 
ed. Education cannot fail of producing such desirable 
results and reaching its high destination, when it shall 
receive that attention from the great public which its 
dignity and importance demand. Its design is noble, 
it is to invigorate the constitution, polish the outward 
man, refine the taste, improve the moral faculties, 
sirengihen the understanding, develope its powers and 
store it with useful knowledge, to fit human beings fur 
usefulness, to make them happy in themselves, while 
theyare’a ble-sing to their fellow men, and conduct 
them on through all the varied circumstances of life to 
a glorious termination of this earthly career. 

‘To secure these desirable and all-important objects, 
the nature of man must be understood. ‘The great lead- 
ing facts pertaining to his physical being, as well as 
those belonging to his rational and moral existence, 
ought to be known. Man is a complex being, he pos- 
sosses a rational soul with intellectual and moral pow- 
ers, in connexion with an organized body. And though 
matter and mind are perfectly distinct, and caeuialle 
different in the consiitution of their being, yet they are 
both necessary to the existence of man in his present 
state. The connexion between them is clese and inti- 
mate. What affects the one necessarily affects the 
other. The aim is mutual. When the body is 
diseased, the mind suffers ; and when the mind is de- 
pressed, the body suffers. Hence both must be regard- 
ed in every well arranged system of education. The 
neglect of either often renders nugatory all effort to.im- 
prove the other. To attain that high state of improve- 





ment of which human nature ig susceptible, both must 





be properly cultivated. The body is the residence of 
the soul in this life. As one house is better made, and 
more convenient than another, so is one body better 
formed and suited to the accommodation of its owner 
thananother. But the laws, by which this formationis 
governed, and this suitableness attained, are as fixed 
and permanent as the laws by which matter is govern- 
ed in its more visible operations. It is clear, therefore, 
thatthe physical as well as the rational nature of man 
ought to be fully investigated. All who would promote 
the cause of education must understand it, or labor in 
vain. 

Though the body is no part of the living agent ca'led 
man, yet there is an invisible, mysterious and all-impor- 
tant connexion subsisting between it and the soul. As 
already observed, the body is the residence of this 
heaven-born spirit, it is also the medium through which 
it receives knowledge, the machine by which its opera- 
tions are either facilitated or retarded, and the instru- 
ment, the engine by which it carries into full eflect 
all its high and ennobling purposes. It is hence of 
the utmost consequence, that as a residence and a me- 
dium it be kept ia perfect order, neat, clean and trans- 
parent ; and it js equally important, that as a machine, 
as an instruraent and an engine, it be kept in good con- 
dition and repair, in healthy and vigorous action. How- 
ever valueless the body may be, when considered as *t 
is in itself merely, no man can neglect it, or abuse it- 
without deing an essential injury to the rational and im- 
mortal nature that dwells within. The highest order 
of intellect, the rarest mental endowments, can accom- 
plish but little in the way of study without'a firm, vigo- 
rous and healthy bodily constitution. ‘This is necessary 
to sustain mental exertion. But sucha constitu‘ion is to 
be obtained and preserved only by proper and skilful 
training. In the physical training of children, these 
things ought to be more generally understood and re- 
membered. Whenever, frori whatever cause, the out- 
ward man is greatly enfeebled, intellectual efforts will 
be stamped with imbecility, how great soover the ori- 
ginal powers of the mind may have been. ‘ That train- 
ing, therefore, is undoubtedly the wiscst arg best, which 
takes the infant from the cradle and conduets him along 
thiough childhood and youth up to high maturity, in 
such a manner as to g‘ve strength to his arm, swiftness 
to his feet, solidity and amplitude to his muscles, sym- 
metry to his frame, and expansion to all his vital ener- 
gies.” However worthless the elements of which this 
mortal frame is Composed may be, so long as the body 
is the residence of thescul, too much pains can hardly 
be taken in the nurture and training of the physical, fur 
tthe sake of the intel'ectua] and moral nature of man, 
It is not possible in the nature of things to neglect the. 
body, without doing an essential injury to that myste- 
rious emanation of the divinity which dwells within. 

But there is one part of the human frame that ought, 
especially in children and youth, to be held sacred, and 
be carefully and religiously guarded. I mean the head. 
For whatever may be thought of phrenology as a sci- 
ence, facts make it clear as demonstration itself, that 
there is a vital connexion between some portions of the 
head and the mental energies of thesoul. A slight pres- 
sure of the skull upon the brain has been proved to be 
sufficient to induce mental alienation, which deprives 
man of the exercise and use of all his reasoning facul- 
ties. How preposterous and how vile the habit of in- 


flicting blows upon the unformed and unconsolidated , 


heads of children and youth! I have no doubt many 
a chilc, once bright and promising, has been made 
senseless and inactive fur all subsequent life by a blow 
inflicted upon the head by some petulant father or mo- 
ther, or passionate school teacher. Let the heal be 
ever so well formed, let its model be ever so perfect, 
and let it be ever so well fitted for the most vigorous 
intellectual exertions, yet for all such high and enno- 
bling purposes, it may in early life be essentially and 
permanently injured, if not utterly ruined. For this 
work ofdestruciion, a fall, or the rap of a ferrule, is am- 
ply sufficient. It is difficult to find language in which 
to express theindignation and abhorrence that ought to 
be felt in view of the conduct of those parénts and 
teachers who are in the habit, on almost every trifling 
occasion, of beating the heads efsuch ch'dren as are so 
unfortunate as to be committed to their management 
and care. It is highly important to understand the 
functions and proper management of the bodily consti- 
tution. 

It is also important to understand the nature of man, 
as anintellectwal and moral being. This is the all-im- 
portant part. It is the nature of man, as a rational 
agent, that distinguishes him from all other beings, and 
gives him dominion over all. The mind is a spiritual 
substance, without parts, simple, indivisible and wholly 
uncompounded in its essence, possessing qualities peeu 
liar to itself. These qualities are the faculties of the 
mind, which throw around the existence of man a noble- 
ness and grandeur which far exceed the magnificence 
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of the material world. Though it may be difficult to 
tall what the mind is, yet it is not difficult to tell what 
i: is not. Itis nota material substance. It is not mat- 
ter in any of its combinations, nor is it matter in any of 
its multifarious operations. Matter has been thrown 
into all possible combinations, and made to porform the 
most astonishing operations, but in no case has it ever 
exhibited any of the peculiar properties of mind. There 
is but one thing in nature that seems to resemble it, 
and that is the lightning that burns and blazes in the 
summer cloud. oe cannot lay hol: of the mind, any 
more than you can grasp the fire of heaven, and sub- 
ject it to your scrutiny ; and the swiftness of the elec- 
tric fluid is not greater than the celerity of mind in its 
movements. Matter and mind are perfecily distinct, 
they possess no propertics in common. Figure, exten- 
sion, divisibility, inertia and volor, are properties belong- 
ing to matter, while thought and feeling, perceiving, 
remembering, reasoning and willing, are to be found 
only in the universe of mind. It is hence demonstra- 
bly certain that the mind of man is a spiritual substance. 
As well might a leaden body undertake to cross the 
mighty deep, when raging and foaming with the furious 
blast of the tornado in its desolating sweep, as the mind 
to perform those operations which are peculiar to it, 
Were it matter in any of its forms. In numerous cases, 
it has shown itself superior to matter. It is capable of 
leading the lightning from cloud to cloud, and from the 
cloud to the earth. It has foun.) means to disarm it of 
its power, and its terrors. This is one of the brilliant 
triumphs of mind over matter. And when our ships 
and ears come to be driven through the water, and 
through the air by this mighty agent, the achievement 
will be perfect. Besides, the mind in its contemplation 
is capable of returning with the light to the sun, the 
fuuntain whence it came, and ona pencil of its rays 
visiting the golden ring of Saturn, and passing onward 
from our sun and its system of worlds to other suns and 
systems in this illimitable void, until the imagination 
itself, wearied by the rapidity and distance of its ad- 
venturons flight, and finding no resting place, is forced 
to return to earth again. ‘This spiritual substance, this 
mysterious emanation of the divinity, endowed with 
faculties of the highest grade, aud enriched with sus- 
ceptibilities of the most important character, point out 
to us the truedignity of man. To accomplish the great 
purposes of education, these powers and susceptibilities 
of human nature must be known. But to be known, 
they must be observed in their varied operations. 

When an object comes in contact with any one of the 
five senses, th» mind instantly perceives its existence. 
This is denominated perception ; hence perceptiongis 
one of its essential faculties. And when this object is 
withdrawn, and afier it has been a long time absent 
from the sense with which it first came in contact, the 
ind is capable of recalling the idea it before had of its 
existence. The mind, therefore, possesses the power of 
recollection, which is called the faculty of memory. 
When the mind has thus acquired a knowledge of the 
existenc? of various objecis, it is capable of comparing, 
connecting and compounding its ideas, and drawin 
from them just conclusions. This process is term: 
reasoning ; and hence the mind is said to oss the 
faculty of reason. In this process is also implied the 
power of association. Itis that faculty by which when 
one idea is presented, others connected with it are imme- 
diately suggested. Besides these important powers, 
there is one other faculty peculiar to man, which in a 
special manner distinguish>s him from the lower crea- 
tion. It isthe moral sense, the faculty by which he is 
eapable of perceiving the essential and immutable dif- 
ferencethere is between right and wrong in the nature 
ot things ; and is always employed in the investigation 
ofthe moral quality of actions. The moral powers, also, 
such as w lling, choosing and refusing, loving and hating, 
are susceptibilities of the highest order, and in their ex- 
ercise ra action draw after them consequences of the 
deepest interest. 

But however great and nokle man may be in high 
maturity, and however strong he may be in ripor years, 
in physical, mental and moval energi2s, yet in the infan- 
cy of his being, his body, the home and residence of the 
soul while upon earth, is feeble ; and so is the mind. 
Now, it is the noble design of education to take this 
feeble and helpless being, strengthen all its powers, and 
nurture it into vigorous manhood. ‘To do this effectu- 
ally, to fulfil this design in its most enlarged sense, the 

ly must be nourished and ifs physical powers culti- 
vated, the mind must be enlarged, its faculties develop- 

and invigorated by ths communication and reception 
of knowledge. These objects are to be attained by 
suitable exercise. Nothing else will give freshness and 
vigor to the body, nerve to the muscles, beauty to the 
countenance, and a healihy action to the whole system ; 
and itis equally true that nothing else will give strength 
and power to theintellectu.l and moral man. In teaching, 
it is highly important to understand the laws by whieh 





the mind is governed in the soyition of knowledge, It 
is not only necessary te know whatare the faculties of the 
mind which are employed in all its investigations, but also 
to know the principles by which it is governed in this ex- 
ercise of its a. For the want of this knowledge, 
many a child with an intellect of the first class has been 
called a dull, stupid blockhead ; whereas the dullness, 
the stupidity and blockheadism belonged to that thing, 
which the public for the time being had agreed to dig- 
nify with the name of teacher. ‘The mind perceives the 
existence of objects, and the various relations by which 
they are connected one with another, remembers what 
it has seen and felt, compares, combines and infers con- 
clusions. But to be perceived by the mind of a mere 
child, they must be clearly within his vision, and not 
concealed behind some abstract proposition, the very 
terms of which he does not and cannot understand. The 
course of many teachers is perfectly absurd. The very 
language which they use is as unintelligible to their 
pupils as the jargon of the ancient schools, when they 
gravely and learnedly discussed such questions as these. 
—Whether space is something or nothing, god or a crea- 
ture; whether an angel in going from one part of the 
universe to another passes through the .intermediate 
space ; whether the essence of the mind is distinct from 
its existence—hence whether its essence might subsist 
when the mind itself had no real existence, and what 
were all the qualities belonging to it as a nonentity ; 
whether, if the mid had freedom of choice, this inde- 
pendent will be au esseneeor an existence ; whether vir- 
ture is good because it has intrinsic goodness, or that it 
has this intrinsic goo‘lness, because it is good ?—How- 
ever ridiculous and absurd these questions may now 
seem, and however unintelligible to the men of this 
generation may be the huge volumes which were writ- 
ten upon them in former ages, they are not more so, 
than is much of the language now used in some of our 
schools. Children listen to it with a vacant stare, think 
the teacher very learned, look upon him with a kind of 
awe, and go home as wise as they came. What do they 
know ordinarily of abstraction, of dilemma, of decimal 
and decimal ratio, of proportion direct and proportion 
juverse, and of a multitude of other words of the like 
character ? But such language is often used in schools, 
and without any proper explanation. And whenever 
soused, it interposes between the minds of children and 
the objects and relations intended to be presented to 
them, a cloud as dark as that which overshadowed the 
vale of Egypt in the day of her calamity. Teachers 
seem to forget that the minds of children are not em- 
ployed about abstract propositions, abstract ideas and 
terms, and that they are not engaged in abstruse meta- 
physical speculations. tis not till they have learned 
the existence of the multitude of objects with which 
they are surrounded, the names by which they are 
called, that they begin to think of the relations 
subsisting among them. Their knowledge consists 
in knowing facts in thar simplest forms, and in 
learning the names of things. This is their philosophy. 
Their processes of reasoning are generally short. 
It is true, also, that they early perceive the relation be- 
tween cause and effect. Hence their questions. Who 
made this, and who that? Who did this, and who that ? 
It is equally true that as soon as children learn to count, 
they learn those two processes which constitute the two, 
and the only two fundamental rules of computation, by 
which all mathematical questions are solved, from the 
lowest in arithmetic to the highest in the differential 
calculus of La Place. Imean, addition and subtrac- 
tion. They add, and they subtract; and this is all that 
the most acute mathematician ever did. But while the 
latter is capable of solving questions involving the most 
complicated relations, the additions and subtractions of 
chibiren are of thesimplest character. In all things per- 
taining to children, we discover tho simplicity of nature. 
Hence Natural History is a branch of study, with which 
they become early acquainted. They often manifest the 
deepest interest in learning ihe habits of animals, how 
they live, and what they do. This is the reason why 
anecdotes of wild beasts, and stories of domestic animals, 
told in simple language, so uniformly excite their atten- 
‘tion, and cause them to listen with intense feeling. In 
thus becoming acquainted with various objects and 
things, they learn language with great rapidity and 
ease. But it is language in its simplicity, and not in its 
compounds. It is truly astonishing how soon they be- 
come acquainted wi:h a multitude of facts and objects, 
and the most palpable laws by which they are governed ; 
and, also, how svon they acquire a knowledge of what 
is tothem an entire new language. 

In this connexion I will hazard an opinion, though it 
may bein opposition to the practiceof ages. Did our 
high schools and academies follow nature in her sim- 
plicity, in teaching foreign languages, might we not 
reasonably expect far different results from what we 
now witness ? Why is it that many parents are so sadly 
disappointed, after years of anxious labor and expense, 





to find that their sons can hardly translate their diploma, 
on returning from college with an A. B. attached to their 
names ? Why is it that so little is known in our country 
of Latin, Greek and Hebrew ?— es which open 
to the mind the richest fountains of literatu 2, and em- 
body within a narrow compass the laws and learning, 
the thoughts and feelings, the wisdom and actions of 
different nations for a long course of ages. Why is it 
that so little is known of the French, Spanish and other 
European languages, to say nothing of the Asiatic and 
African tonguee 7—languages which furnish the most 
instructive lessons in history, science and the useful 
arts. Itis not because they are wholly neglected ; it is 
not because much time is not spent in the study of them. 
To what then is it owing ? Shall I say toa radical defect 
in the method of insteuction ? Is it not strange that men, 
who exhibit good sound practical wisdom on all other 
occasions, should thmk of putting into the hands of 
mere boysa Latin, Greek or Hebrew grammar, or a 
French, Spanish or Italian grammar, or the giammar 
of any other foreign language, before they have learned 
the meaning of a single word, or the use of a single 
phrase! How preposterous and absurd to think of set- 
ting such pupils to studying the relations of words, the 
construction of sentences, and the peculiar idioms of 
a language, before the meaning of a word, or the 
useofa phrase of it is known! Thisis not the course 
of nature, this is not her method of instruction, she re- 
verses the process, she oe with the simplest ele- 
ments, and not with the philosophy of language» When 
a child begins to lisp the first articulate sounds of his 
native tongue, no one thinks of putting into his hand a 
grammar of the language, which must necessarily have 
required the research of the ripest scholar of the age 
many years to construct. 

While chilaren learn the first elements of language 
with astonishing rapidity and ease, it should be remem- 
bered that the abstract sciences, and especially in the 
higher branches of them, require a more full develop- 
meni of the intellectual faculties than can be expected 
in persons of their years. These sciences are concern- 
ed with objects and with these relations of things, and 
with those laws, modifications and elements which lie 
entirely beyond the reach of their vision ; they open to 
our view a world of the existence of which they have 
as yetno conception. Besides, the lauguage of these 
sciences is beyond their comprehension. It is made up 
of combinations, compounds, words of other tongues, 
and abstract terms. They do not, and cannot under- 
stand it. It is trueno man can measure the capacity of 
mind, or set bounds to its progression in knowledge ; 
but it is equally true that this intelligent and immortal 
principle is not created in full maturity and vigor. As 
with the body so with the mind, feeble in its origin, it 
passes slowly from infancy through childhood and youth 
to mature age. Children have every thing to learn. 
They are not born with minds in high maturity and vi- 
= No one ever came into the world a Bacon, ora 

ke, a Newton, or an Edwards, or a La Place, a Ful- 
ton, a Franklin, a Lafayette, ora Washington. It is 
not birth, or wealth, or place, that makes the great man ; 
no, it is education, it is study, it is long continued, per- 
severing application. But to attain this greatness, the 
first steps must be taken, the plainest, simplest things 
must first be learned. And these simple things ought to 
be presented to children in a plain dress, in simple lan- 
guage, just as nature presents them. If so presented, 
they will readily be learned ; and when this is done, 
they are prepared for new efforts. Let this course be 
steadily pursued, and I will vouch for it that they will go 
cheerfully to their lessons, But let the language of 
the teacher be to their minds as the darkness which 
brooded over chaos and old night, and their progress in 
knowledge is ended, they become discouraged, make 
up their minds that itis not for them to learn, are gradu- 
ally filled with disgust, and hate learning forever after. 
Such are the fruits of bad management, resuljing f:om 
a want of a correct knowledge of human nature. 

But the same is true of books as of teachers. Many 
of them employ language wholly unintelligible to chil- 
dren. A great share of our school ks are mere 
compilations, gotten up not for the improvement of the 
rising generation, but for speculation, for the benefit of 
book-makers and« booksellers. In most cases, the se- 
lections have been made, not from Saxon English, but 
from classical writers, from writers using many words 
of foreign origin and growth. The Saxon being the 
groundwork of our language comcs to us, like all 
other native tongues, withthe greatest degree of sim- 
plicity. The reason why children read the historical 
portions of the bible with so much interest, is because 
they generally understand its e. In this re- 
spect it exceeds all other books, its age is the lan- 

eof nature, it is plain, simple, and easy to be un- 
erstood ; and yet it is far from being low or vulgar, 
much of it is beautiful, and large portions truly sub- 
lime. Virgil has some passages exc >edingly beautiful 
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and some truly grand, not only in thot but in lan-' 
guage. . But he has nothing that compare with 
some portionsof Isaiah, either in the conception of the 
objects presented, or in beauty of style. In his Pollio, 
Virgil has some fine passages, ‘where he celebrates the 
prevalence of peace—the dying of the serpent and the 
plants of poison—the growth of flowers and grain, and 
all manner of produce without labor and culture.’ 
But his description falls far short of Isaiah, when he 
says, “ The wolfalso shall dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the calf and 
the young lion and the fatling together, and alittle child 
shall lead them. And the cow and the bear shall 
feed ; their young ones shall lie down together. and the 
lion shall eat straw like the ox.” Nothing can compen- 
sate the wantef simplicity in the language of a book de- 
signed for children. I care not how learned, or rich in 
thought, or elegant in diction, or sublime, or beautiful, 
or classical, it may be—it is not fit to be put into the 
nands of children, if it wants simplicity of language. 
Let a child commence any branch of study with ever so 
much interest and zeal, and let his determination to per- 
severe be ever so strongly made, yet if the book put into 
his hand is confused and ambiguous in its language, 
having on every page compounds, abstract and general 
terms, and words of foreign growth, his progress is ar- 
rested, his ardor soon abated, he gets into a maze, be- 
eomes disheartened and gives itup as a hopeless task. 
All his efforts end in bitter disappointment, and he is 
reluctantly furced to the conclusion, that it is not for 
him to learn. Henceforward schools and books are to 
him the greatest annoyance. Naturally there is in the 
minds of children no aversion to books, schools and 
learning, but generally if not universally a great thirst 
for knowledge. a is obvious — the multitude hag 
their questions—they are perpetually inquiring into the 
reason and nature of things. Butsays one, my boy has 
no taste for learning ; says another, my child hates the 
very sight of a book ; saysa third, I have done every 
thing and tried every thing, and have scolded and 
whipped, but I cannot make my children love study. 
True, indeed, but a faithful history of the treatment of 
these very children would reveal the whole difficulty. 
Is would appear that they had been provoked, disgusted 
and punisked till they had no spirit left ; that they had 
been led into an interminable swamp, and told to get 
out of it, and because they did not succeed after repeat- 
ed efforts, and because they had no heart left for fur- 
ther exertion, they were censured and beaten unmerci- 
fally. It isnot true, in any case, that children naturally 
hate to learn, but it is true that many parents, teachers 
and books pursue such a course and employ such lan- 
guage as must necessarily change their innate desire of 
knowledge into the most renee disgust, hatred and 
aversion to all books, schools and teachers. Tho learn- 
ed Parkhurst says, “ I feel little hesitation in asserting 
that no such child ever existed, unless he has been 
brought to feel this indifference or aversion, by injudi- 
cious treatment on the part of parents orinstructors. If 
parents or instructors love knowledge for its own sake, 
and always = of study asa privilege aid a source 
of pleasure, children will be prepossessed in favor of it 
before they begin ; and if they at school receive ezsy 
lessons, and such as they can understund, if these les- 
sons are explained to them in language adapted to their 
capacity, and if such questions are asked as will bring 
other faculties of the mind as well as memory into exer- 
cise, they will fmd study as pleasantas they anticipated. 
If teachers expect it to be pleasant to their scholars, 
they must ondeavor to present the subject to them in 
such a light that they may find it so.’ But how can 
it ba expeeted that they will make progress and love to 
learn, read and study, when the books put into their 
hands are to them as tho darkness itself. And they 
must be 80, if the language in which they are written, 
is = Lae ond to be anes ‘ 
ut Ire the position, and would 3 it homeu 

on all ee and smerny that aiiivarlove to oa 
This is a principle of human nature, it is an essential 
part of their constitation. Nothing pleases them so 
much ag new ideas, new facts, new appearances, new 
objects. With what alacrity they go from place to 
place! And why ?--to witness newscenes. Children 
are men in miniature ; and delight in all that is fitted to 
interest and please human beings. There is in every 
young mind a native thirst for knowledge, which in- 
creases with every increase of its powers, But it will 
be said again, that many children dislike their books. 
True, there is reason for that dislike, as already 
shown. Behold that inquisitive, prattling little boy, 
hear him from time to time, question his mother, father 
and teacher, and all to no purposs. He is never an- 
swered at home, he gets a push trom his mother, a cuff 
from his father, and when at school, he is told to sit 
down, sit stilland study his book, the very language of 
which is to him, as the chattering of the magpie. He 
098 wo his teacher, and asks a question ; but the mas- 





ter has no time te attend to such shavers, and frown- 
ingly tells him to go to his seat, study his book and find 
out what he wants to know, or be punished for his indo- 


lence. Is it strange that a child thus treated should 


become oy hate his book and turn to play. Such 
treatment destroyed his curiosity, and teok from him 


the key of knowledge. His inquisitiveness, which 


prom} the first noble aspirings of his youthful mind 
after knowledge, was made his crime, and for it he was 
forced to er. Is it wonderful that such a child 


ehould become what, in common parlance, is called a 
dull stupid boy ? 

In this connexion, I would offer afew remarks on the 
government of children, which is ofte such as to pro- 
duce results equally disastrous. It seems to be forgot- 
ten by cry children are endowed with reason and 
eonscience. It a not to have entered into their 
thoughts that chiki en are capable of being influenced 
by moral considerations, that they are capable of loving, 
and exercising all the bigher emotions of our nature. 
Hence it has often been supposed that the only govern- 
ment, suited to their character and dependent condition, 
is a perfect despotism. Club law has prevailed over 
reason, and tyranny taken the place of love. ‘The whip 
has been the resort on almost every occasion, and 
children have been maltreated and abused by parents 
and teachers, because it could be done with impunity, 
no notice being taken of the exere’se of the most odious 
tyranny, if life was only spared ; and in those instances 
where children have been literally beaten to death, the 
fiends doing it have usually escaped with mere impri- 
sonment. the government of children, both at home 
and at school, the finest sensibilities have often been 
grossly outraged—sometimes told that they are obstin- 
ate, and sometimes that they are stapid, when neither 
charge is true. I once knew a mother, who would call 
her son, a boy under ten years of age, about nine o’clock 

Saturday evening, to have him learn his Sabbath-school 
lesson, and then, when ho was wholly unable to keep 
himself awake, much less to study, would use the rod 
most unmercifully. This course was pursued week af- 
ter week. The resnitofsuch management is as certain 
as the rising and setting of the sun, the extinction of every 
generous and noble sentiment towards the mother, and 
an unconquerable hatred of books and schools. An 
English gentleman remarked to me not long since, that 
he co not, even at this day, pass a school-house 
without a thrillofhorror And why ?—<A school-house 
ought to be an enchanting spot, a place of love and good 
will, and associated with all that is pleasing and bright 
in the visions of youth. Sensations of horror produced 
in view ofa school-house! What athought! ‘lhe 
very feeling that is excited in the mind of the man, who 
has been put to the rack, when reminded of the place 
where it wasdone. The facts in the case of the Eng- 
lishman are simply these : when a boy he was sent to 
school, the master was a tyrant, his severity produced 
fearfulness and trembling, which wholly incapacitated 
his pupil for reciting his lesson, if ever s» well gotten. 
But a failure was sure to be followed by the lash to the 
drawing of blood. In such a mind, the school-house 
rust necessarily be associated with the keenest torture. 
A child never ought to be punished, where the trans- 
gression is not undeniable, and the consequent guilt 
certain. To punish children for mere accidents, is as 
unreasonable as it is unjust. It wholly confounds,.in 
their minds, the distinction between right and wrong. 
If your child 1s diffident, harsh treatment will unavoida- 
bly result in an increase of diffidence, hesitation in 
speech, ultimate stammering. Moral causes are as 
permanent in their effects in regard to children, as they 
are with respect to adults, and often more so. I once 
knew a lad, who was punished while protesting his in- 
nocence, for what was really the fault of another. But 
how is the teacher doing it regarded in afterlife? Ob- 
viously with a feeling of” burning indignation. This is the 
first impulse on every occasion of recalling the event, 
and though reflection may moderate the feeling, it can 
never subdue it. These may be regarded as extreme 
cases, but I believe they are more numerous than is 
generally supposed. Such cases, however, ought never 
to exist, and their occurrence should be marked with 
public reprobation. The person and sensibilities of a 
child ought to be held as sacred as the person and feel- 
ings of an adult. Punishment should be the strange 
work, and not a common, every day business. The use 
ofthe rod is seldom necessary. As the last resort, it may 
be used, but never with brutal ferocity. An appeal to 
reason, tothe moral sense, and to love, is more certain 
and effectual than the whiportheferule. It is in hu- 
man nature, when severely used, to be plotting to obtain 
redressand be revenged. Thisis as true of children as 
ofmen. <A more thorough knowledge of those ‘nfluen- 
ces, by which mind is governed, and the effects of differ- 
ent — of discipline, will undoubtedly correct these 
evils. 

The same will correct the evils ofour female boarding 





scheols. There are features in mostof them that ought 
not to be tolerated in a land of light, of civilization and 
plenty. They are the want of suitable exercise, of suf 
ficient food, and an affected refinement in the use of 
pon In some of these schools, young ladies are 
excluded all intercourse with the world; and allowed 
to go out only in a kind of procession, headed by one of 
the teachers. But such processions are more like fune- 
than seasons of relaxation and exercise. ‘The effect 
upon the health and spirits is obvious. Melancholy and 
depression follow, the bodily frame is permanenily in- 
jured, and the mind unfitted for mental exertion. Cur- 
vature of the spine, impaired digestion and general ill 
health, are the infallible results. Says Dr. Forbes, “ We 
lately visited a boarding-school containing furty girls, 
and we learned on close and accurate inquiry, that there 
was not one of the girls who had been at the school 
two years, and the majority had been as long, whose 
spine was not more or less curved.” On the same au- 
thority of personal observation, it is asserted that 
“scarcely a single girl, who has been at a boarding- 
school for two or three years, returns home with un- 
impaired health.” But this is not all, the food in these 
schools is often wholly inadequate to sustain the bodily 
functions in healthy and vigorous exercise.- The effect 
of this is, nervous irritation, general debility and uneasi- 
ness of body and mind, wanle unfavorable to study. It 
is a vile practice, because it can be done with impunity. 
There must be no complaining ; it would bea breach of 
politeness to suggest the want of more food. The ten- 
derest sensibilities are wounded, and all murmuring 
hushed. Is it strange, in such circumstances, that girls 
lay their hands on every article of food that can be 
found ? Is it strange, if they form lines—like these of 
firemen, from the chamber to the cellar, and pass its con- 
tents to their lodgings? The fruit of the starving sys- 
tem is petty pilfering. But why all this natural and 
moral evil, where all should be cheerfulness and honor ? 
Is it to gratify some prudish whim, or to enable sordid 
selfishness to make money? 
_ The fruit of squeamishness in the use of. language. 
is still worse. Young girls are taught that they can- 
not be polite and refined, if they use language in 
its ordinary acceptation. Words of every day occur- 
rence, the world over, must on noaccount be spoken. 
To teaeh young ladies that they cannot be accom- 
plished, if they use language in its common accepta- 
tion, is effectually teaching them that the practice of 
deceit and falsehood is an essential concomitant of true 
refinement. ‘Truly may it be said of such teachers— 
they strain at a gnat, but find no difficulty in swallow- 
ingga camel. Nothing can be more beautiful in the 
young than a refined taste, and delicacy of expression 
in the use of language. But certainly calling things by 
false names is no evidence of either ; on the other hand, 
itis positive evidence of the existence, in the mind of 
such as resort to this practice, of the most hateful and 
vulgar a:sociations. Such is the philosophy of the 
thing. Affectation of refinement, and squeamishness 
in the use of language, is a sure indication of a mind 
originally vulgar in its associations. Vulgarity is to be 
despised and avoided. But no well bred lady ever 
taught her daughters, or her pupils, to practice deceit 
and falsehood for the purpose of furnishing to the world 
evidence ofrefincment. A better knowledge of human 
nature will correct the evils already indicated, and 
lead successfully to more desirable results. 

I cannot close, without referring for a moment to the 
important fruits to be anticipated from your delibera- 
tions, at the present time. Your assemblage is evi- 
dence of increasing interest in the great subject of edu- 
cation. Combined effort is highly important. Indivi- 
duals can do something—they may do much in form- 
ing and maturing plans—hut without aid their opera- 
tioas must be limited To produce the greatest amount 
of good requires the combined energies of a whole peo- 

le. Look at this city—the capital of our rising state. 

rivate enterprise is educating only the few, while the 
many are growing up in ignorance. Not more than 
500 at school, where there should be at least 2500 in 
regular attendance. Had any portion of the zeal, mani- 
fested towards objects of a questionable character in 
the view of many, been directed to this all important 
subject, is it conceivable that rising 2000 undying spirits 
would have been growing up in this fair city of the 
west without the means of acquiring the first elements 
of knowledge ?_ But such is the way wardness of man— 
objects in the distance excite the imagination, and fur- 
nish full scope for its workings ; while objects near at 
home, of equal value, are passed by from day to day in 
silent forgetfulness. How many gems now lie coneeal- 
ed in masses of rubbish, which would shine with ut 
most brilliancy, were an opportnnity afforded of bring- 
ing them to light! With equal prepriety it may be 
asked—How many minds of the first order now lie en- 
tirely dormant in this mass of ignorance, that would do 
honor to the race, could they be cultivated? But they 
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are now prostrate=-and destined to remain so—f not 
to sink in utter ruin—unless elevated by education. 
Without it—what ean they do? they may toil as the 
slave—but being destitute of the ability to turn their 
industry to geod account, others will reap the fruit of 
their labor. And. the end will be discouragement, if 
not abandonment to crim2, and all its train of miseries. 
But educate them, and you put them at once upon the 
high road of excellence, morals, patriotism and religion. 
To forward this great work is promoting the public 
interest. 

Education, therefore, is common ground. All parties 
ean here meet—all sects can here unite. If we cannot 
meet on this ground, as citizens of one commonwealth, 
to promote the general good, we can meet and co-ope- 
rate nowhere this side of the grave. But there we 
must meet on one common level, however much we 
may exalt ourselves above our fellows in this life, or 
however much and oft in the haughtiness of the heart, 
we may say to tnem—stand afar—we cannot associate 
with the common herd—but with that herd we must 
in the end lie down, and mingle with the dust with 
which they mingle. ‘There is, however,no reason to 
despair. ‘The work is a great and glorious work, and 
must be accomplished. The preservation of our coun- 
try and its free institutions requires it. Assembled from 
almost every section of the state, you have brought to- 
gether the theories and practices of variously trained 
and constituted minds. 'lhese theories and these prac- 
tices must all be committed to one common crucible 
and submitted to the test of experiment. Opinions will 
donbtless be rectified—truth elicited—error detected— 
darkness dispslled—and new light thrown upon every 
mind. When, therefore, you return to your homes and 
your duties, you will go with increased qualifications 
for more extended usefulness. Go on, then, in the noble 
work—falter not in the good cause—persevere in 
training up the young spirits of our country to high and 
elevated sentimen’s—to form noble purpeses—to act on 
fair and honorable ground—leading them onward to 
virtue and the enjoyment of the chief good—th? To- 
KALOn of the ancient Greeks, that ineffable good, which 
Christianity has fully revealed, and promised to the 
pure in heart and in life. And then, at the winding u 
of the great drama—at the final consummation of a 
things—when the Son of Man, the appointed Judge of 
quick and dead, shall «ward the destinies of the uni- 
verse—the grateful plaudit shall be yours, as of all the 
true and virtuous of every age and clime—Well done, 
good and faithful servauts—Heaven and glory are 
yours: 


{From the New York ‘Observer.] 
THE TELEGRAPH. 


We did not witness the operations of Prof. Morse’s 
El ctro Magnetic Telegraph on Wednesday last, but 
we learn that the numerous company of scientific per- 
sons who were present, pronounced it entirely success- 
ful. Intelligence was instantaneously transmitted 
through a circuit of TEN miles, and legibly written on 
a cylinder at the extremity of the circuit. 

The proprietorship of the Telegraph, which is secur- 
ed by letters patent at Washington, is apportioned be- 
tween Professor Morse, the inventor, Professor Gale of 
the University, and Messrs. Alfred and George Vail of 
the Speedwell Iron Works, near Morristown, N. J. 

The apparatus is now on its way to Washington, re- 
maining a day or two in Philadelphia, at the request of 
a committee of the Franklin Institute, that its powers 
may be exhibited to them. 

The great advantages which must result to the public 
from this invention, will warrant an outlay on the aa 
of the government, sufficient to test its practicability, 
as a general means of transmitting intelligence. 

Professor Morse has recently improved on his mode 
of marking, by which-he can dispense altogether with 
the Telegraphic Dictionary, using letters instead of 
numbers, and he can transmit ten words per minute, 
which is more than double the number which can be 
transmitted by means of. the Dictionary —Journal of 
Commerce. 

The primitive telegraph was doubtless that men- 
tioned by Homer,—the lighting of a fire on a hill; to 
give notice of the arrival of a fleet, or of any other ex- 
pected event, of which that had been made, by: previ- 
ous agreement, the signal. As an improvement upon 
this, one of the Greek writers recommends a square 
vessel, filled in part with water, with a large cork float- 


ing upon it. Upon the side of this cork should be writ-: 


ten various sentences, conveying expected intelligence. 
Ata — signal, the water should be drawn from this 
vessel, till the sentence to be conveyed should be just 
visible at the top of the vessel, which should. be an- 
nounced by another signal. An observer on a: distant 
hill, furnished with a similar apparatus, by — 
water from his vessel for the sam? Tength of time, wo 





ascertain the sentence intended to be conveyed. This 
he could in the same manner transmit to another, and 
so on, as far as the tims should extend. The great de- 
fect of this method is, that no intelligence can be con- 
veyed by it, except such as is anticipated and provided 
for. ~ 

To remedy this defect, has. been the great object of 
inventors of telegraphs to this day. Tho most perfect 
system yet in operation, consists of signals representi 
the nine digits with the cipher, by the use of which- 
numbers can be transmitted; a numbered dictionary of 
sentences, conveying all items ofinformation that can be 
anticipated ; a numbered dictiohary of words; and 
finally, we believe, but are not sure, the designation 
of the letters of the alphabet by numbers. Much study 
has been expended, and great ingenuity displayed, in 
bringing this system to perfection. Its great and-obvi- 
ous defect is, that it can be used only in fair weather. 

Some two or three years since, an officer in the 
British navy announced the invention of a code of sig- 
nals, which should be intelligible to all. nations. The 
details of his plan, we think, have never been made 
public. The object might be accomplished by a tele- 
graphic or numbered dictionary, translated into all lan- 
guages, so that, in all languages, the same number 
should stand against a word or sentence of the same 
meaning. These numbers would thus resemble the 
Chinese charaeters, in which persons of diferent na- 
tions may correspond, without understanding each 
other’s spoken language. On this plan, all idiomatic 
expressions must be avoided, and the various inflections 
of words, to: express number, case, tense, &c., must be 
gathered from the connexion,—for, if all derived forms 
of words were inserted in the dictionary, it would 
make a book of monstrous and unmanageable dimen- 
sions. 

The electro-magnetic telegraph, it will be seen, pos- 
sesses the following important advantages over any pre- 
viously in use: 

1. It is wholly independent of the weather. Clouds, 
fogs, or the darkness of midnight, are no impediment to 
its operations. It is often most neeessary to. announce 
the arrival, situation, and wants of ships, when, from 
the state of the weather, or the darkness of night, other 
telegraphs are wholly useless.. Even in the best 
weather, by working by night as well as by day, twice 
as much can be done in the twenty-four hours. 

3. It conveys intelligence with greater rapidity. 
There is no reason to doubt, from. any facts or princi- 
ples yet discovered, that intelligence may be conveyed 
from New York to Washington, or even to New Orleans, 
without any appreciable loss of time. It is not neces- 
sary to have an observatory every few miles, at which 
time iselost by ebserving the signals, and repeating 
them, that they may be seen at the next observatory 
Time is saved, too, by dispensing with the dictionary. 

3.. It conveys intelligence more perfectly. It can:spell 
any word correctly. It can give us number and person, 
mood and tense. If thought best, it can give us the 
punctuation, and in short, furnish the copy.ready for 
the hands of any printer who understands the tele- 
graphic alphabet. 

4. It conveys intelligence with greater certainty. It 
does not, like other telegraphs, merely hoist up signals, 
which may be seen ifany one is looking for them; but 
it records its message permanently on paper, where it 
will remain-and may be read at le:sure. It will be seen 
at once, that intelligence thus recorded will be much 
more sure to reach h'm to whom it is sent, and to be cor- 
rectly interpreted. 

Nothing but an actual trial, on an extensive scale, and 
for several years, can show with certainty the full ad- 
vantages of this invention. We think it evident, how- 
ever, from what has already been shown, that its value 
cannot fail to be great. 


MORE LIGHT! 

The people must be educated or the government 
cannot stand. ‘he right of suffrage is universal, the’ 
means of knowledge must be co-extensive. Where the 
necessities of education are the greatest, there the dif- 
ficulties are the greatest, and the means the least. Edu- 
cation does not and cannot, by any means yet devised 
and in operation, reach the mass of the people, ade- 
quate to qualify them for the duties and responsibili- 
lies of freemen.. Nay, there are immense numbers 
who never enter a schoo} or receive an education at 
all. Ith s-been estimated, and the fact been publish- 
ed in Europe, that there are at least thirteen hundred 
thousand free white childran and youth south and 
west ef New York totally destitute of the means of 
elementary instruction. These facts, with the prac- 
tical: commentary afforded by theriots, recklessness of 
law and order, by the deliberate organization of infu- 
riated mobson the slightest grounds, and for the most 
inadequate causes, are full of meaning, and cannot be 
raisunderstood.—Hon. James .G; Carter's. Speech. 





GARDENING. 

There is such a lamentable neglect of gardening in 
this country, that we have thought best to give a serics 
of articles on the culture and comforts of a garden, And 
we cannot begin in a better way than to extract a pas- 
sage from Miss Sedgwick’s la.t work. This passage 
shows in contrast the condition and products of two 
very different gardens. 

1. There is a small patch of land on the eastside of the 
Widow's house, it may be the tenth of an acre, which 
she made into a garden. She often says, it is well for 
her itis no larger, for it is just big enough for her Wil- 
liam to plant, and sow, and keep inorder. It is wonder- 
ful how much she gets out ofit ! 

2. Plenty of sage for breakfast and dinner all the year 
round, and often a good mess forthe cow. Ths widow's 
money held out to buy a cow, and well for her that it 
did ; for this cow till she lost it, half supported her. 
But I was telling you how full her garden was. She 
had parsnips, carrots, onions, turnips, and here and 
there a cabbage or a squash-vine, cucumbers, and a lit- 
tle pateh of melons. 

3. How could I furget the asparagus which Mrs. 
Ellis said was “ something to give away, for every body 
did not raise as , and folks, especially old folks, 
were very fond of it.” There was a row of currant 
bushes, and, latterly, a bed of strawberries. In onecor- 
ner there were medicinal herbs ; country a make 
great use of these: and when sage and balm could be 
tourid no where else, Widow Ellis had always “ some 


to spare.” 


4. There was a row of never-to-be-forgotten, cara- 
way, dill, and fennel. The old women and children 
wh» passed that way on Sunday were in the habit of 
asking a few heads of these aromatic seeds’ to chew at 
meeting ; a rustic custom, which, we are happy to ob- 
serve, is falling mto disuse. 

5. Round the widow’s door—the side door opens into 
the garden—there were rose-bushes, pinks, and heart’s- 
ease; and throughout the garden, here and there, from 
May till October, you might see a flower, kboking as 
pleasant among the eabbages, turnips, &c., as a sinile 
on‘a laborer’s face. Indeed, the Widow Ellis’ garden 
puts to shame the waste places called ‘by courtesy) by. 
our farmers, gardens. 

6. They make many excuses for these slovenly places 
which we cannot now stop to examine ; but, in passing 
along to the story cf little Willie, we will Just repeat 
what Widow Ellis often said when busy in her garden. 
“IT cal this women’s work. 1 have been weakly for ma- 
ny years; and, but for my garden, I believe I should 
have been under ground long ago. 

7 “There's nothing does mé so much good as smelling 
the fresh earth. { believe, if our farmers’ girls would 
take care of their gardens, they would look fresher than 
they do now, and feela deal better, besides getting a 
world of comfort for the family, anda nice present for 2 
neighbor now and then out of it. Besides,” added the 
Widow Ellis, “it’s so teaching ; I seem to eee God's 
power and goodness in everything that grows.” 

8. The next house to the Widow Ellis, between her 
and the river, a large brick building, is Captain Nicholas 
Stout’s. You may see by the geod fonces around it, and 
the big barns, corn-crib, shed, &c., behind it, all snug 
and sound, that the captain is a wealthy, industrious, 
pains-taking farmer. An honest man, too, is the ca) 
tain ; thatis, as honest as a man can be who is selfish, 
and crabbed, and thinks so much of his own property 
and rights as to care very little for his neighbor's. 

9. A man is called honest that pays his debts, and docs 
not cheat his neighbors ; but there is a higher, nobler 
honesty than thas, and e short rule for the pracice ofit, 
viz: “do unto others as ye would that others should do 
unto you.” The captain did not come up to this, as we 
stiall see. 

10. Ve ~ @ rough, —— way be a 
crusty way 0 , particu to c en, that 
made them all Fouke Eis and [cae this was - 
reason the captain was so aptto have his early apples 
and his watermelons stolen, The Widow Ellis hhadone 

ear-tree in her garden ; delicious it bore, too; and 

have heard her say she didn’t believe one peat had ever 
been stolen from it; indeed, I think the boys in our vil- 
lage would as soon have cut off their fingers as have 
stolen one of her pears. 

11. Wasit right to steal cross Captain Stout’s ? Oh, 
no ; but the fact that his were stolen and hers were not, . 
shows how one person doiag wrong leads to another, 
doing it too. 

12. The captain had a large en, or rather a large 
garden-spot ; like most of our farmer's gardens, it was 
votstnen ecbbages, sod © few’ Gautéing hollyhocks in 

toes, 68, a fow ; in 
a have seen-the vegetables an the Widow Ellis’s 
table and the captain’s, you would have taken her to be 
the richer person.of the two.—Commor School Assvet- 
ant. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY. | 


{From the Common School Assistant. } 
GOVERNMENT. 
People pay taxes in order to 


rt government. 
Now most persons think this money 1s taken from them 
without any thing coming back for it. What they lay 
out themselves, they get, as they say, thcir money's 
worth ; but what the tax-gatherer takes from them. 
they think they get nothing for. But this is not so. 

What goes to the support of poe pe is money 
well laid out, and brings back to the people ten times as 
much as it takes from them; for it secures peace and 
order and good laws, without which no man’s p:operty 
would be safe, or his person secure for a single day. 
Even a bad government, therefore, is much better than | 
no government at all, and a good government is beyond 
all value. 

It cannot be bought at tuo high a price. Still, how- 
ever, a3 in every thing else we buy, the less it costs the 
better, provided we get what we want, that is, in this 
case, PROTECTION ABROAD AND SECURITY AT HOME, 
@OOD LAWS, AND A FAITHFUL FULFILMENT OF THEM. 

Let us now see how we ure to get a truly cheapgov- 
ernment. We have already seen in the last chapter, 
that things are not therefore cheap because they cost 
little money ; for we must look not only to what we 
lay out, but to what we get back, so that the highest 
priced article may yet often be the cheapest in the 
end 


Now the same rule of judging what is cheap or deat 
applies to gover, , where we buy the time and ser- 
vices of those Whom we elect to public office; in all 
these, from the president and governor down to a con- 
stable or collector of taxes, it is their time and services 
for which we bargain in the duties of the office to 
which they are-elected.: 

What we want here, as in other cases, are good ma- 
terials and good workmanship; that is to say, we 


want— 
First, Honesty and i bn dg character, in order 
that they _ ways intend what is right, This is the 
materia 


Second, Knowledge and judgmsnt and skill in the par- 
ticular business to which they are appointed, in order 
they may always be able to choose what is right 
pref best for the country.. This is the good workman- 


ship. 

ewe fail to get these, or either of them, we buy a 
dear article ; for such men are like the half-made shees 
of which we hear ; they are not good for what they are 
wanted ; or rather, in truth, they are much worse ; for 
in buying poor shoes, we get something for our money, 
but in getting ignorant or dishonest men to rule over us, 
we are buying only our own injury ; it is just as if we 
were to pay a doctor to give us poison, or a farmer to 
sow our fields with Canada thistles. 

Hence we see, too, why different officers of govern- 
ment should be paid different salaries : every office 
does not want the same degree of a and talent. 
The rule is, the salary of every office should be just 

igh enough to pay for the services of such a man as the 
office wants, and no more ; thus we pay the judges of 
one court $1000 a year, and of a higher $3000; because 
in the latter we want greater learning in the law, and 
a experience. 

Now suppose, in order to save money. we were to pay 
the last only $1000, what would be the result ? 
There "certainly would be no want of judges even at 
that price ; for all lawyers who are unable to make 
more than that by their practice would be willing to take 
it, while those whose legal learning and talent enabled 
them to make $3000, would not take it. 

The consequence of reducing the salary would there- 
fore be to get a poorer article; justice would not be so 
well administered, people would not have the same se- 
curity for their persons and their property ; and in this 
way the country would lose a thousand times as much 
as it saved in the judge's salary. 

In seleeting, therefore, a member to Congress, or the 
Legislature, we should remember that we are paying 
for his services ; thatis, we buy for the time his know- 
ledge, and his t, and his honesty ; but if he 
has little knowledge, and a poor judgment, and above 
all, if he want honesty and sound principles, it is evi- 
dent that we have committed a great blunder—we 
have made the same mistake as if we had bought an 
axe with a flaw in it, or a knife without any steel, or 
paid the price of clean wheat for what was full of smut 
or chaff. 

Wise and good laws, the article we want, must come 
from wise and good men ; therefore, such only are 
c legislators ; allelse are dear and extravagant, de- 
fraudir the people's time, wasting the people’s money, 
sometimes by dishonesty. and always by ignorance of 
what legislators ought to know and understand. 
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(From ‘a Treatire on Civil Polity, &c. by Marcius Willson.) 
NATIONAL OFFICERS. 
The government of the United States is divided into 
ee an Executive, the Legisla- 
tive, and the Judicial, each having distinct duties to 
OF THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 

The executive officer of government is the Presi- 
dent. The general duties annexed to the office of Pre- 
sident have already been considered in a previous por- 
tion of this work ; but as they are obviously toe nume- 
rous and too various to be performed by one man, 
subordinate departments have been created, and the 
duties of their officers prescribed by C ongress. 

The departments created are those of State, Treasury, 
War, Navy, Post-office, and Mint. 

OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

The presiding officer of this department is called Se- 
cretary of State. His general duties are to conduct all 
correspondence with foreign powers ; to keep the seal 
of the United States, and affix it to all civil commissions 
signed by the President ; to preserve, publish, and dis- 
tribute the acts and resolutions of Congress; and to 
have the supervision of patents and copy-rights, &c. 

The Secretary is assisted in the duties of his office by 
clerks, messengers, watchmen, &c. 

OF THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

The object of this department is to manage the mo- 
neyed concerns of government. ‘The general duties of 
the Secretary of the Treasury are, to prepare and sub- 
mit to the President er to Congress plans for the im- 

rovement and management of the public revenue, and 
ur the support of public credit ; to superintend the 
collection and disbursement of the revenue ; and to re- 
port to the Senate or House of Repre:entatives, when 
required by either, respecting all matters pertaining to 
his office. 

The Secretary is assisted in the business of his office 
by two comptrollers, five auditors, a treasurer, a regis- 
ter, and a commissioner of the land office. Each of 
these officers is charged with specific duties, and has 
under him a number of inferior officers. 

OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 

At the head of this department is the Secretary of 
War, who is to perform such daties as shall be intrust- 
ed to him by the President, agreeably to the Constitu- 
tion, relative to military commissions, the land forces, 
and warlike stores of the United States, or to such other 
matters respecting military affairs as the President shall 
— to such department ; or relative to granting of 

to persons entitled thereto fur military services 
rendered to the United States ; or relative to Indian 


The war department is divided into the following sub- 
divisions, all under the general control and sup<rintend- 
ence of the Secretary : 

1. War-office. 2. Requisition bureau. 3. Pension 
bureau. 4. Indian bureau. 5. Bounty land office. 
onoagge = the — staff. 7. ee: 
office. 8. eer’s department. 9. Topographica' 
bureau. 10. ‘cdomnse department. 11. Quarter-mas- 
ter’s department. 12. Purchasing department. 13. Pay 
department. 14. Subsistence department. 15. Medi- 

department. 
OF THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

The Secretary of the Navy has-a general supefinten- 
dence of the naval establishment, and executes such 
orders as he shall receive from the President relative to 
the procurement of naval stores and materials, and the 
construction, armament, equipment, and employment of 
vessels of war, as well as all other matters connected 
with the naval establishment of the United States. 

The Secretary is assisted by eight clerks and two 
messengers. 

There is also a Board of Navy Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the President, consisting of three officers of 
the navy. The |oard, under the superintendence of 
the Secretary, discharges all the ministerial duties of 
the department, and is assisted by six clerks, a draughts- 
ms&a, messenger, and superintendent of building. In 
addition to the above officers, there are attached to the 
department twelve navy agents, seven naval storekeep- 
ers, and eight naval constructors. 

OF THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


The general post-office, established at the seat of gov- 
ernment, is placed under the direction of a Postmaster- 
General. He establishes post-offices and appoints post- 
masters on routes established by law. He provides for 
the carriage of the mail, and pays all expenses arising 
from the conveyance of the wail, the collection of the 
revenue ofthe department, and other expenditures. He 
prosecutes offences against the d d 





The expenditures of the pest-ollies deportment ane 
pa‘d from its receipts in postage. Its funds, unlike 
those of the other departments, do not make a part of 
the general revenue of ne coeneys but its receipts and 
expenditures are kept within itself. In this manner, as 
its funds have extended, new mail routes have been es- 
tablished, the mail greatly expedited on the old ones, 
and their frequency increased. 

The Postmaster-General is assisted by two assistants, 
an examiner, register, solicitor, three book-keepers, and 
sixty-two clerks. 

._ The business of the office is divided into three divi- 
sions. 

The first Assistant Postmaster-General has the super- 
intendence of the first division, in which are included 
the book-keeper’s office, solicitor’s office, pay office, ex- 
aminer’s office, and register’s office. 

The second division is under the direction of the se- 
cond Assistant Postmaster-General. In this division are 
the office of appointments and instructions, the dead-let- 
ter office, and the office of mail depredations. 

The chiefclerk is charged with the duties of the third 
division. In this division is the office of mail con‘racts. 


OF THE MINT DEPARTMENT. 


The officers of the mint are a Director, Chief Coiner, 
Assayer, Engraver, Melter and Refiner, and a Treasu- 
rer, and as many clerks and workmen as are necessary. 
The duty of the Director is to superintend and manage 
the business, and all the officers and persons employed 
init. 

The Assayer assays or tests the quality of all metals 
which require it, and delivers them to the Chief Coiner. 
The Chief Coiner co‘ns them in such quantities as th 
Director requires. The Engraver sinks and prepares 
the dies for the coin, with the proper devices and inscrip- 


tions, 

The Melter and Refiner takes charge ofall copper and 
silver or guld bullion delivered out by the Treasurer af- 
ter assaying, and reduces the same into bars and ingots 
for the rolling mills, and then delivers them tothe Coin- 
er or Treasurer, as the Director deems ¢ xpedient. 

The Treasurer receives and gives receipts for all me- 
tals which may be lawfully brought to the mint to be 
coined ; and, for ascertaining their quality, he delivers 
from every parcel so received a number of grains to the 
Assayer, who assays such of them as require it. 


HOW TO PREVENT YOUTHFUL CRIME. 

From “ an address” of some sort—we hav: forgotten 
its object—recently sent us from Albany, we collect the 
following remarkable statement: ‘ In England, one half 
of the offenders against the laws of their country, are 
under twenty years of age.” 

Reader, is this true? Are you a father, a mother, a 
teacher, and can you believe such a sentiment and not 
have your ears tingle? Is England unlike all other coun- 
tries inthe world? Are your children or pupils unlike 
allothers? Are they not exposed, without yous most 
earnest fostering care, to make shipwreck of that which 
you hold most dear—their reputation? Whatguaranty 
hast thou, parent, that thy son, long ere he is twenty, 
shall not be an outcast, a beggar ; and what is worse 
still, I had almost said infinitely so, a penal offender 
against the laws of his country ? 

And yet it need not he so with him. Solomon was 
only repeating what was so obvious to the eyes of com- 
mon sense, that it had long before his time passed into a 
proverb, when he said, “ ‘Train upa child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart from 
it.” 

If you wish your child to be respectable, useful and 
happy at twenty, rather than an outcast and a criminal, 
the way is open before you; andit isa plain one. That 
is, it is plain if you do not get your eyes dazzled. Pa- 
rents and teachers look at the glitter of this world until 
their eyes begin to dazzle, and they can no more see 
any thing truly plain and valuable, than they can ac- 
complish impossibilities. Nothing can interest their 
spoiled sight that is simple, or unadorned, or merely ex- 
cellent. They will labor with all their might, it is true ; 
nay, more than this, they will make slaves of them- 
selves to promote the temporal welfare, as they call it, 
of their children. But what do such parents mean by 
the temporal welfare of their children? Do they not 
mean a state in which their eyes will become dazzled, 
just like theirown? Dothey not mean a state in which 
they will be compelled to obey implicitly the mandates 
of a tyrannical fashion, which bids its devotees toil and 
think fourteen, sixteen, or eighteen hours in twenty-four, 
to supply the present and future bodily wants of them- 
selves and children; and scarcely fourteen, sixteen or 
or twenty minutes to supply the wants of the mind and 
soul ?— American An of Education. 





and 
@ quarterly account of the receipts and expenditures to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. ’ 
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